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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


aad OF HUMANE WORK 


THANKSGIVING. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 
And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 
—. C. French. 


I thank Thee, too, that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours; 
That thorns remain; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide 


And not our chain. 
—Adelaide-Proctor. 
“Tf we have not a God worth trusting in the 
dark, we have not one worth keeping. If we 
have, then let us honor Him as did Paul and 
Silas, who sent up songs winged with light 
out of stocks and a dungeon.” 


Announcement of The Annual Fair. 

The Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League 
will be held in the ballroom of the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Monday, December 3, and Tuesday, 
December 4. We have been asked why we do 
not omit the Fair this year as there are so many 
calls for help on account of the war, and we 
answer, as we have answered before, that it will 
not help the war or the sufferers from the war 
to allow our home charities to fail and go out 
of existence, thus turning backward the progress 
we have made in civilization and humanity. 

The Animal Rescue League is taking off the 
streets and alleys, and from the houses of the 
rich and the poor an average of 90 dogs and 770 
cats every week. What would become of these 
animals if we did not take them? We are send- 
ing one of our agents every day to look up the 
cases of old, diseased and illtreated horses, buy- 
ing them when this seems the best way to relieve 
them from suffering, instructing and warning 
drivers and owners, and thus doing a really great 
work in and around Boston for our faithful 
servant, the horse. 

Since our last Fair the League has taken pos- 


session of 464 horses unfit for work and put them 
out of. their misery, and has taken into its Home 
of Rest in Dedham 45 that were tired, or recov- 
ering from illness and in need of country air and 
good feed. 

All the horses taken to our Home of Rest are 
well fed and not dependent on pasturage, which 
is never sufficient to build up a horse that is run 
down, and as the cost of hay and grain are high 
this part of our work needs and deserves financial 
ald. | | 

Our free clinic is more needed than ever before, 
as the working man cannot in these times afford 
to pay a doctor for advice or help, and dog and 
cat patients are constantly coming and going. 


Cats or Rats? 

In the Boston Transcript. of September 26 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead in an article on food 
conservation closes with the following statement 
about rats which we advise all who are calling 
for what would be practically the extermination 
of cats to read and consider. In every country 
where war has been waged on cats the result has 
been a great increase of rats. 

“The astounding amount of food destroyed by 
rats is something that few people have yet real- 
ized. Denmark was the first to make a scientific 
and statistical study of the damage wrought by 
rats and to take efficient steps against it. The 
evil has been greatly accentuated by shipping 
which has carried the pests to many new regions 
and by the well-known superstition of sailors 
who long refused to sail in a ship that had no 
rats. The rodents destroy newly planted grain 
and that in the shock, mill, grainery, elevator, 
warehouse and wharf as well as fruit, eggs, poul- 
try, vegetables, meats and textiles. 

‘An Iowa farmer reports a loss of one-quarter 
of his whole stock of corn of 2,000 bushels in 
cribs. A state officer in Virginia says that rats 
destroy about ten per cent of the grain in man 
counties and 75 per cent of the young aie 
and chickens. t in 
Washington had 70 dozen eggs out of 100 dozen 
carried off by rats. On one voyage 44,000 out of 
46,000 sacks of grain were cut open by rats. A 
large department store reports a loss from rats 
of $30 a night on an average. It is stated by the 
chief of the United States Biological Survey that 
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‘investigations indicate that the direct annual 
losses sustained here undoubtedly equal if they 
do not exceed $200,000,000.’ One-twentieth of 
this loss is more than would be needed to save 
and rehabilitate perishing Armenia. In the 
nature of the case the extermination of these 
vermin will not come in time to bear on the 
Armenian problem, but the above comparison 
is suggestive.” 


A newspaper heading said: ‘‘Dog Teased 
by Boys Goes Mad.”’ After cruelly tormenting 
and abusing an unfortunate dog that they had 
cornered in a room until the dog was crazy with 
pain and fright, the dog leaped through a screen 
door and ran around a baby carriage that was 
standing on the sidewalk. Two boys seized him 
again and the persecuted animal flew up the 


stairs into a hall, evidently seeking to escape 


from the boys who pursued him with sticks. A 
woman meeting him was bitten on the hand 
by the frantic animal. Then the police were 
called and one of the officers killed the dog. As 
for the boys who were entirely to blame for all 
this suffering and terror, they, as far as the story 
goes, were left free to torment other poor helpless 
animals until they are driven to desperation. 


The Cleveland Animal Protective League, 
1729 Willey Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, has issued 
the following excellent little folder which we 
hope will receive the attention it deserves. 


WHAT THE CLEVELAND ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE Is DOING 

Realizing the imperative need for a sanitary, 
properly conducted animal shelter in every large 
city, we wish to present the main reasons for the 
existence of such an institution, and what it 
accomplishes for civic and human progress. 

The objects of the organization are: 

First.—To prevent suffering among the speech- 
less creatures who cannot ask for help or mercy. 


_ No thoughtful man or woman likes to see suffer- 


ing in any form. 
Second.—To promote hygiene, by removing 
from the by-ways of the city the wretched, unfit, 


prolific animals and so deter the spread of dis- 


ease, especially rabies. This is a protection for 
humans as well as animals. 


Third.—To assist in preparing for the future 
development of Cleveland. As the city grows, 
the stray animal problem increases proportion- 
ately. The work of the Animal Protective 
League minimizes the number of neglected, four- 
footed waifs and saves the city that problem. 
The animals who have a chance for good homes 
are cared for and placed accordingly, and the 
unfit, diseased or injured ones are humanely 
released from existence. 


Fourth.—To especially save from abuse horses 
and mules from cruel drivers, live stock from 
unnecessary suffering, poultry from being over- 
crowded and improperly handled; little chicks 
from being sold as children’s playthings, etc. 

Fifth.—To spread the gospel of kindness. A 
child trained to be kind to every living creature 
will more quickly grasp the meaning of human 
brotherhood, and it is upon the kind and benevo- 
lent souls of the world that the solution of the 
questions of social welfare and the movement for 
world peace depend. ! 

Sixth.—To aim to promote laws to benefit 
animals and to try and defeat any which may 
harm. 

This project is a worthy one. Suffering must 
be relieved, no matter in what form it is found, 
and in order to carry on this good work for the 
alleviation of animal distress we need the support 
of every thoughtful man and woman having 
civic welfare at heart. 

The work is sustained entirely by donations 
and membership—Annual $1, Sustaining $5 or 
more, and Life $100. 

Will you not become one of these and help to 
work out this problem? 


A Humane Convention. 

The annual convention of the American 
Humane Association took place in Providence, 
October 15-18. The convention opened Monday 
about ten o’clock with address from the mayor 
of the city, a representative from the Chamber 
of Commerce and Dr. W. O. Stillman, president 
of the Association. Papers were given by dele- 
gates from different societies and discussed. The 
afternoon was devoted to sightseeing and in the 
evening there were speakers representing other 
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societies. Tuesday was principally devoted to 
Red Star Animal Relief Work and a remarkably 
interesting address was given by Mayor Gerald 
KE. Griffin who came from Washington expressly 
for this meeting. 


League’s Work for War Sufferers. 

There have been stories floating about to the 
effect that our soldier boys in camps in Massa- 
chusetts had been so generously supplied with 
sweaters that they were actually selling them. 
Acting on the very good rule that it is always 
best to go to headquarters when stories are cir- 
‘culated that are liable to do harm, I have visited 
Camp Devens at Ayer and also visited the 
smaller, more temporary stations where there 
were men who were expecting every day to cross 
the ocean, and talked with captains, as well as 
with under officers and privates. I will give the 
result of my visits to the camps for the benefit of 
women who have been diligently knitting for 
the soldiers, and are naturally anxious to know 
what the need really is among our own men in 
the camps at home. 

I found that many of our boys in the camps 
here in Massachusetts have been suffering with 
the cold already, and were pitifully eager to get 
warm knitted articles. Some of the soldiers, 
seeing sweaters given out from our car came to 
us and asked for one. 

I have only space for a few cards received from 
soldiers in our camps but they will serve to show 
that there is pressing need right here and now 
for help for our young men who are in training 
for this terrible war.—A. H. 5. 


Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
DeraR MaApaAm: 

I received sweater. I needed it very much 
and wear it most at night as there is no steam in 
our building as yet and it is damp and cold. I 
thank you very much for your gift.—I remain 
yours truly, THomas R. O’ Boye. 


Camp Devens, Ayrer, Mass. 
Please accept my thanks for the sweater re- 
ceived last week. I certainly appreciate it.— 
Yours truly, Leo Connant, 3rd Regiment, F. 
A., Battery R, Camp Devens. 


Please accept my most grateful thanks and 
appreciation for the warm and_ serviceable 
muffler and sweater which I received from you 
through Miss Welch. They will do much to 
make life more worth while for the days are 
erowing colder here. Thanking you once more, 
I am—Very sincerely yours, DANIEL F. FINNE- 
GAN, Co A, 301st Infantry, Camp Devens. 


The following letter was sent to me from 
England: | 
Dear Mapam: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
dated 22nd inst and should be pleased to accept 
your kind offer of bandages. Could you please 
arrange to have them addressed to O. C. No. 6, 
Res. Veterinary Hospital, Pitt Corner Camp, 
Winchester.—Yours faithfully, Masor A. V. C., 
O. C. No. 6, Res. Vety. Hspl. 


RomsEy, ENGLAND. 
Dear Mrs. SMITH: 

We have just unpacked Case No. 5194 from 
you and I enclose the invoice with many thanks. 
The horse bandages I will send to the Win- 
chester sick army horses. The sweaters are a 
very valuable gift I can dispose of all. I wrote 
last night to two commanding officers at the 
front (well known to me) to ask if they would 
like any, and if so to send directions. The 
hospital socks will be a great boon in England 
where I am in touch with several hospitals.— 
Gratefully yours, Mrs. FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


QUANTICO, VIRGINIA, 
78th Co. 6th Reg. U.sseyiaee 
Mrs. HuNTINGTON SMITH, 

DraR Mapam: I have just received a lovely 
sweater and a pair of socks which you gave to a 
lady friend to be sent to me, and I am very 
orateful for them. The marines get the least of 
any soldier and we are classed as the ‘hardest 
workers.”’ Weare all separated now in differen 
countries. Some of our company is in Europe, 


and we expect to sail soon so your things will - 


come in very handy. It seems good to get 
things like that because we feel that some one 
outside our own folks is thinking of us. I hope 
my mother and myself may be able to meet you 
some time. She is working in the Franklin 
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Field: Office at the Locker Building. Thanking 
you very much again, and hoping the ladies will 
be able to keep up their good work, I am—Yours 
truly, CoRPORAL CHARLES W. QUINN. 


Draining America’s Horse Supplies. 


Statistics on file at Washington show that 


America’s export of horses for the first seven 


months of this year reached the amazing total 
value of $25,327,333. As almost the whole of 
the exports were for Europe the total cepre- 
sents the accommodation of over 170 horse 
transport vessels engaged in the trans-Atlantic 
trade. Since the war started 1,500,000 horses 
and mules have been sent to Europe. America’s 
total horse population is about 22,000,000 head, 
of which less than one-fifth could be used for 
war purposes, and experts engaged in the pur- 
chase of horses, including such men as Capt. 
Ral Parr, declare that while a fair class of horses 
is obtainable there is a decided shortage of the 
best type of cavalry remount. . 

Commenting upon these facts the American 
Red Star Animal Relief calls attention to the 
absolute necessity for conserving army-type 
horses and of having the army active field forces 
supplied with every equipment for the treat- 
ment and cure of horses wounded in France. 
The horses must be saved to save the soldiers. 
Every horse saved means that one less will have 
to be sent across the ocean. 


What if American Horses Fail American Boys? 

The horse has decided many of the decisive 
battles of the world. 

Napoleon lost his throne and France lost a 
continent because horses failed to bring up the 
guns. 

Horses are being used on a tremendous scale 
in this war. ‘Trucks do some of the heavy work 
but at the danger line the horse takes on the big 
responsibility. The lives of our men swing in 
the balance while the faithful struggling horses 


bring up the light guns, the ammunition, the 


stores and equipment which mean the winning 
fight. 


Every one who desires to help the horses called 
to the war is invited to address Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Red Star Supplies at Military Camps. 

The American Red Star Animal Relief has 
sent quantities of supplies to military camps, and 
in this way is bridging a gap between official ad- 
ministration and urgent army needs. Acknowl- 
edging Red Star service an officer in charge of a 
large number of animals at Camp Yale made 
this statment: ‘You can say for me that the 
Red Star is a splendid thing. We have had sick 
and injured horses here and have been unable to 
get medicines and supplies for them. I wrote the 
Red Star headquarters explaining conditions, 
and in short order received from them a farrier’s 
first aid kit, medicines, and bandages. A case 
of Red Star supplies for us is down at the express 
office now. We think the Red Star is doing 
commendable work.” 


THE BUNGALOW SUN PARLOR. 


“ |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Ringe: October 7.—This has been a 


ereat day for birds. Among the many that came 
around the bungalow I saw one junco. I could 
hardly believe my eyes, as it is early for juncos, 
but I watched until the bird hopped across the 
path almost on to the back doorstep, then I 
hurried to the sun parlor where the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow was reading and told him I had seen 
the first junco. Curiously enough he (or she) 
came with one English sparrow. They flew 
almost together and both alighted at our back 
door and after running about pecking at invisible 
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insects, or seeds—(the sparrow hopped up on a 
tall weed and pecked very industriously at some- 
thing it found on the leaves and twigs) they flew 
away. 

The robins have found our grapes and both our 
grape arbors have been alive with robins all 
day. The long season of drought stopped the 
growth of the grapes. They are turning purple 
but they are small and sour and good for nothing 
but jelly. With the price of sugar so high as it is, 
there is a question whether we should use it for 
jelly, so the robins are welcome to all the grapes 
they can help themselves to. 

I went out in the barn after a walk through the 
grape arbor to see why Rolfe, our former ambu- 
lance horse, was neighing so powerfully. He was 
evidently talking or protesting with great vigor 
against something. I found him alone in the 
barn, all the other horses having gone out in the 
paddocks. I asked the reason why he was kept 
in and was told that he was going to have his 
photograph taken as soon as a young man ar- 
rived who had promised to take some pictures for 
us that forenoon. Rolfe and his team mate, 
Ready, served us in the dog ambulance seven or 
eight years and then it was thought expedient to 
replace them with a motor truck as the long dis- 
tances they had to travel was telling on them. So 
they were brought out to Pine Ridge to end their 
days, with the expectation that Rolfe, the 
younger of the pair, would be very useful in our 
farm work. But when we began to make use of 
them here it was found that good old Ready was 
the useful one. Every time Rolfe was put into 
the tip cart or the farm wagon he balked; so 
Ready, being always ready, has been doing all the 
hard work. Feed for horses as well as mankind 
is exhorbitant so we have decided. that if Rolfe 
won't work he can no longer live a _ useless 
cumberer of the land. Heis to be given one more 
trial, however, and we cannot help hoping he will 
realize the seriousness of the situation and come 
up to the mark, for our faithful Ready must be 
given a rest. 

Horses are as full of notions as people. It was 
amusing to see Rolfe’s expression when I went in 
the barn and told him he ought to be ashamed to 
make such a noise. He looked me in the face, 
moved his ears backward and forward, and 
seemed to understand what I meant for he kept 


quiet until the photographer came when he 
refused to put his head out the window of his 
stall until I went outside and called him and 
tempted him with a piece of sugar. Afterwards 
when Perkins led him outside to get another view, 
he was about as contrary and disobliging as a 
horse could be. How the pictures will come out 
remains to be seen. 

We made another great effort to get a good 
picture of Max, who has always been very per- 
verse when any one tried to photograph him. 
We have got many good pictures of Basil and 
Fido but Max and my special house-dog, Davie 
Lindsay, dread a photographer as a child dreads 
a dentist. ‘“‘What!” they seem to say, “Have 
my picture taken? Not if I can helpit!”’ But 
what pictures we could get could we only have 
time to follow our horses and dogs around with a 
camera day after day, and get a snap-shot when 
they group themselves into picturesque poses. 

Max will stand under a tree and bark a full 
hour at a squirrel. When he is scolded and 
dragged away from the tree by his collar he, after 
a short struggle, resigns himself and instead of 
resenting the interruption to his amusement he 
lays his head affectionately against his captor’s 
arm and seeks the caress he is always wanting— 
for Max is an unusually affectionate dog. 

One of our pet hens has managed to steal a 
nest and up to this present time has exercised 
so much cunning that no one has been able to 
find where she conceals herself. About break- 
fast time she comes strolling leisurely around the 
corner of the hen yard with six little white chicks 
following her, and goes into the yard to get her 
breakfast. It happened a few days ago that, 
the door to the hen yard being open to give the 
hens a chance to run in and out as they like, 
Basil strayed into the yard followed by Max 
just as the mother of six was enjoying her pan of 
good chicken feed. Before any one had a chance 
to warn Basil, the hen flew at him and he fled 
without one backward look. Max _ hesitated 
only a moment, then the hen rushing at him 
with her wings outspread like an eagle, he too, 
fled, and Mrs. Hen calmly returned to her break- 
fast with her little family. 

October 19.—It seems to me the autumn 
foliage was never so varied and so beautiful but 
I have never before had such a good chance to 
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enjoy it. The road between Dedham and Bos- 
ton hes through woods and fields and past 
Jamaica Pond (where at the present time wild 
ducks are resting every day on the water), then 
through the always beautiful Fenway bordered 
with a solid hedge of many colored shrubs and 
vines. Large trees are one mass of golden leaves; 
other trees are red and russet, purple and bright 
green. The country is like a vast bouquet of 
many-colored flowers. 

Around the bungalow the trees and the grape 
arbor are changing their colors every day. 
Davie and Vera and I walked through the woods 
yesterday and found late goldenrod, purple asters 
and wonderful mats of velvet moss. Then we 
ended our walk in the garden and hunted for 
gourds among the frost-touched vines that cov- 
ered the wall and ran up in the trees. I never 
knew before what fascinating sport it is to hunt 
for gourds. Here we find one that looks almost 
exactly like a ripe, yellow orange; then, hidden 
under a big leaf is a white one that is shaped 
like a pear. Climbing up in a tree a vine sup- 
ports a number of bottle-shaped green and white 
gourds and we find several beauties that are 
dark green finished off with bright yellow. We 
filled our pockets and our hands and left a pile 
of the gourds on the wall to be called for, and 
Davie Lindsay ran and sniffed and questioned 
why we were stopping so long in one place in- 
stead of keeping on with our walk. (I am saving 
up a basket of gourds for the League Fair hoping 
to get a small price for them.) 

Under the strawberry leaves close by I dis- 
covered whole bunches of strawberries that only 
need another warm week or two to ripen. The 
salvia is still bright; the sweet alyssum is white 
and fragrant, and some of the geraniums are 
doing their best to hold out against the cold 
nights and perfect a few more opening blossoms 
before they have to succumb to the frost—the 
cruel frost that, to a lover of flowers, always 
seems so untimely. Why should it come when 
so many plants are full of buds and of promise 
and destroy them in their prime? 

A pair of pheasants have come out of the woods 
that I call the “woods of death” over across 
Jenny’s Lane and are staying with us. One of 
them flew up on a shelf outside a window of the 
bungalow where I was standing yesterday. I 


DAVIE IS HAPPY. 


cannot take any pleasure in seeing these pheas- 
ants for I know they are going to fall victims to 
the “‘sportsmen’’ next month when the gunners 
are let loose and flood the woods and fields so 
that it is not safe to take a walk in the woods. 
The pleasure of the woods is gone when the hunt- 
ing season begins. | 

But I must leave my desk and go to the help 
of Davie Lindsay who has been given a bone 
and after chewing on the softer part of it for 
awhile in sight of my window has got to the point 
where he is tired of it and does not know what 
to do with it. He will not bury it for fear Basil 
will find it so he is wandering up and down 
before my window, the bone in his mouth, look- 
ing in at me beseechingly and wagging his tail. 
He is saying “‘ Won’t you come out and help me?”’ 

Later.—I have been out and taken the bone 
away and Davie is happy. Behold him, in 
this picture, his mind relieved from the burden 
of responsibility which was too much for his 
peace of mind. Would that we all could get 
rid of our cares as easily!—A. H. S. 


During the last two months we have sent to 
our soldiers here and to soldiers in France 224 
sweaters, 67 scarfs, 30 helmets, 50 pairs of socks, 
18 pairs of wristers, 19 trench caps, 46 comfort 
bags, and magazines, books and games, the lat- 
ter to our boys at Camp Devens; 1202 bandages 
for horses have been sent to our Remount Camps 
and to France, also 70 blankets, and veterinary 
supplies for sick horses have been given by our 
Red Star Branch to Camp Devens in Ayer. 
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HORSE TAKEN BY LEAGUE AGENT FROM SALES STABLE. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


48 AND YOUNG 
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Jeannette, a Donkey of Cannes. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of an eight 
weeks sojourn, in war time, in lovely Cannes, on 
the Riviera, is the kindly heart of, Mrs. V., an 
English woman, who rescued poor little Jean- 
nette from a life of cruelty and hardship. Jean- 
nette is such a pretty donkey, very intelligent, 
and with quite a determined character of her 
own. By her gratitude she well repays the 
interest taken in her. 

Mrs. V., the genial owner of beautiful Mont- 
rose, with its violet terraces, its swaying palms, 
golden mimosa, and entrancing views of the 
Ksterels, first met Jeannette on the Grasse road, 
where she was being belabored and sworn at by 
a cruel, as well as ignorant, Italian driver, who 
had overtaxed her strength with too heavy a 
load. Her small body was covered with sores, 
and she had an internal trouble, as was after- 
wards discovered. | 

A bargain, fruitful enough to the wicked owner, 
was soon concluded, and for patient, ill-used 
little Jeannette began an era of happiness and 
comfort. After weeks of careful feeding and 
judicious management, with succulent pasturage 
in the green spaces at Montrose, the little 
donkey revived and took heart again. She was 
a new animal. Not only in sound body, but 


wonderfully made over in spirit. Her confidence 
in the human race was fully restored. 

It is Jeannette’s agreeable duty to draw her 
mistress into the town in a bath chair. Many 
pleasant excursions are thus accomplished. 
What a contrast between this hight occupation 
and her former life of dread and abuse, blows 
and curses! 

She is a lucky Jeannette indeed! For still so 
many of her kind must labor and toil in sadness 
and in pain. It is a happy, united family at 
that charming home, Montrose. | 

Mrs. V. candidly says she frequently sacrifices 
her own inclinations for the sake of the donkey, 
and that she seldom cares to leave home unless 
Jeannette can go too. Jeannette therefore was 
taken for a month to Monte Carlo, and con- 
ducted herself with becoming propriety, though 
she did object to ascending the promontory of 
Monaco! | 

Mascotte, the sagacious, faithful white doggie, 
is the inseparable and devoted comrade of the 
donkey. Many a jolly romp they have together 
until the dog, worn out, flings herself down on 
the ground, with panting tongue, and heaving 
sides. Yet, after a brief rest she is always 
willing to begin again. 

The donkey has always been a despised animal, 
the constant theme of jokes and derision. Yet 
what animal so sure-footed, so accurate of eye, 
so plodding, so patient, so enduring? They say 
in the East, in far-away Palestine, that the 
curlous mark upon every donkey’s shoulder, 
extending down the back, is in reality a cross.. 

The sweet fragrance of the roses, the quiet 
peace of the atmosphere, the calm contentment 
brooding over all, combine to make an ideal 
home, not only for the kind-hearted owner of 
Montrose, but for ‘‘the lesser brethren’? whom 
she has taken in, tended, loved and cherished. 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these—ye have done it unto Me.”—Gracz C. 
D. FAVRE. 


An Intelligent Kitten. 

A small kitten, and a young puppy, much 
larger than the kitten, lived in the same family. 
Sometimes they were left in the basement and 
sometimes they, particularly the puppy, were 
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carried up two flights to the family sitting-room. 
One day, much to the surprise of the family both 
kitten and puppy appeared in the sitting-room 
having come up from the basement together. 
As the puppy had never been allowed to 
climb the stairs, being so young and clumsy, it 
was finally decided that some member of the 
family brought him up, but a guest staying in 
the house being in the hall one day where she 
could see the lower flight of steps saw a very in- 
teresting sight. The kitten was up on the second 
step urging the puppy to come up by mewing 
coaxingly to him. She stood over him and called 
until he put up one paw, then both, then climbed 
clumsily up onto the stair where the kitten was. 
Then the kitten went up on the ‘next stair and 
repeated the performance until slowly, and with 
much patient effort both on the part of the kit- 
ten and the puppy, they reached the upper room 
and immediately began a high frolic. This story 
is vouched for by an eye witness.—ANNA Har- 
RIS SMITH. 


A Cat of the Trenches. 


A story of a cat is told in recent British letters 
from the front. The lookout men saw a cat 
emerge from the German trenches in front of 
them, make her way calmly to their trenches, 
pass through, and proceed to the rear, where she 
carefully inspected the officers’ billets. Then she 
retraced her steps to the German lines and the 
Englishmen supposed that they had seen the 


last of her. To their amazement, she reappeared 
- with a kitten in her mouth, passed by them to 


the zone of comparative safety in the rear, 
dropped her kitten in the dugout, went back to 
the German trenches, and got pussy number 
two. 

Finally she had three kittens safe in the 
English lines, and speculation as to her reason 
for the removal of the kittens was in vain. She 
never told why she deserted the Germans. 

The English officers, amused by her trust in 
them, wrote the story home, and a mother sent 
red ribbons for the pussies. Her son, in writing, 
said that they had named the three kittens 
Snipe the Bomb-Thrower, Wheezer, and Ginger, 
and they looked very fetching as they sat beside 
him as he wrote his letter, decorated as they were 
with their red neck ribbons.—The Argonaut. 


Dogs of War and Peace. 


THE Best FRIEND oF FicutTinc MEN on LAND 
AND SEA. . 

After all, why should we put our dogs down? 
It is true that they do not know that there is a 
war on, but they are cheerful, they are optimists, 
and they never grumble. The dog is—according 
to the copybooks—the “friend of man.” Are 
not our soldiers and sailors men? And would 
you put down Tommy’s and Jack’s pals? 

There is a certain French flying squadron 
which is the terror of German aviators. Every 
single one of the young officers of that squadron 
who fly daily over the German lines keeps a fox 
terrier. Wherever those young fellows go their 
terriers follow, whether in motor cars, trains or 
aeroplanes. They journey together—insepara- 
ble. The reason is not hard to find. Faced daily 
with unheard of dangers, depressed by the swift 
loss of friends with whom they were talking only 
a few minutes before their death, the modern 
soldiers and sailors, however cheery they be by 
nature, are at times subject to what they call 
‘“mouldy”’ fits. 

The dog is the antidote. He understands. No 
matter how depressed they may be, no matter 
how trying the circumstances, their dogs are 
just the same as ever. Their moods are their 
masters’ moods, they joke when their masters 
are jocular, they look sympathetic and droop 
their tails when their masters are feeling 
“mouldy.” They never grumble. They betray 
no secrets. They know many things, but they 
say nothing and tell no one, save those of their 
kind. Let us then keep our dogs, for, after all, 
they cost us very little, but help us more than 
a lot. The average dog costs from £2 to £3 a 
year. In peace time Tommy the fox terrier was 
allowed a milk ration. Now he goes without it, 
happy and uncomplaining, as a good dog should. 
His weekly keep costs me 10d., which is arrived 
at as follows: Dog biscuits 5d., bones 3d., scraps 
2d., total 10d.—London Daily Express. 


How, then, shall we make the most of these 
friends? Some men seem to think they have 
done all that is necessary when they have given 
a dog a kennel in a yard and have attached him 
to a chain as a preventive against burglars and 
an ineffectual terror to butcher-boys. It is 
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pitiful to hear the poor beast barking his throat 
to bits and to see him wasting all his noble quali- 
ties and wearing his great soul away under a 
mask of carefully cultivated ferocity. Others 
again look upon their cats as mere mousers, reject 
their reticent and comfortable friendship, and 
banish them to kitchens and larders and the cold 
hospitality of passages. This may, no doubt, 
temporarily gratify the cat, but think what is 
lost in giving play only to one part (and that 
the murderous one) of her otherwise amiable 
nature. No, let us have none of this. Let us, on 
the contrary (with due reservations and precau- 
tions in regard to long-haired dogs and muddy 
weather), assert and practice the principle that 
if we are to get the utmost good and the keenest 
pleasure out of our association with animals we 
must give them the right to share our working 
hours as well as our leisure, to occupy our house 
and room as well as to accompany us in our walks. 
Thus they will learn from us lessons mainly tend- 
ing to elevate a carpet into a position of invio- 
lable sanctity, and we shall be taught by them how 
easy it is (for a dog) to be loyal and friendly and 
faithful, and (for a cat) to be proud without 
ostentation and affectionate without servility.— 
From ‘A Spark Divine,” by R. C. Lehmann. 


Extract from a letter written in Paris August 
7, to a director of the Animal Rescue League: 

We are working of course as before and we will 
be unable to leave Paris this summer, the needs 
are increasing daily and we look forward to a 
very strenuous winter. 

We have just come from the wedding of Gen- 
eral de Castlenau’s daughter. She was married 
by Cardinal Amette in a little tiny chapel, Rue 
St. Dominique; there were about 50 people 
there. Mr. Mygatt and I were the only for- 
elgners present. The Comtesse de Castlenau 
wore the simplest black gown, and the two daugh- 
ters had simple black suits. Of course the bride 
was dressed in white. The material of the dress 
was of some dull material such as a premiére 
communion robe would be made of. There were 
many officers there, and Cardinal Amette in his 
address mentioned the fact, that General de 
Castlenau had lost his three sons at the front, 
and another was now a prisoner in Germany, and 


that in both families about to be united through 
their children, there was not one man who had 
not served during the entire period of the war, 
without leave of absence, or holidays, and that 
the women belonging to both families had been 
working in some capacity or other since the 2nd 
August, 1914, without a single break. Every- 
body in the church was in tears, and it was most 
impressive, as showing the real spirit of the best 
French people. | 

General de Castlenau is a direct descendant of 
the Marquis de Castlenau who fought with 
Washineton.—Most sincerely yours. 

ELISABETH Myaartt. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox to go to France. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox will leave for France 
early in January. She is deeply interested in this 
terrible struggle and particularly interested in 
the fate of the unfortunate horses used in the 
conflict. On her request, she will go as an ac- 
credited representative of the American Red 
Star Animal Relief. It is expected that she will 
furnish reports concerning war conditions. 


One incident, showing animal instinct to a 
most remarkable degree, occurred close to the 
village of Castlemaine. 

A donkey was seen trying to get out of the 
reach of the fast-rising water, closely followed by 
a goat. As the water rose the donkey climbed 
on to a sod fence by the roadside, followed by 
the goat. After some time the water reached 


the top of the fence, and the donkey’s legs were ~ 


soon covered up to the knees. The goat, as the 
rising waters threatened to swamp it, rose to 
the occasion, and, clambering on to the back of 
the donkey, settled herself astride, and there 
remained throughout the whole of the Sunday 
afternoon and night and during a portion of 
Monday, until the waters had subsided. 

Ever since that eventful experience the goat 
cannot be got to part from the donkey under 
any circumstances.—Animals Guardian. 


This is a good time to subscribe to OuR Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS which is only fifty cents a year 
and has good reading for adults or children. 
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It has been said that no horses can be sold in Boston 
that are unfit for work but the above horse, also the one 
shown on page 8, were both found by our agent wholly 
unfit for work, and yet they were put up for sale. 


LEAGUE NEWS a 


AND NOTES 


The number of animals received during Octo- 
ber by the Animal Rescue League were 340 dogs 
of which 76 were placed in homes and 17 restored 
to owners; 2,283 cats of which 63 were placed in 
homes; 78 horses unfit for work were taken from 
their owners or sales stables or from auction 
rooms and destroyed; 23 horses were cared for at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. We also 
received 26 birds, principally pigeons and spar- 
rows, that had been run over or otherwise injured. 

The number of animals given above includes 
those received from our different branches or 
receiving stations. There is great need of other 
receiving stations in the vicinity of Boston 
which we will gladly establish when our funds 
are sufficient. The war affects the Animal 
Rescue League as it does everything else. We 
sincerely hope our friends will not forget our 
needs in the midst of all these other calls that 
are being made upon them. 

The Fair is close at hand and we beg all friends 
to helpless animals to do something to help us 
make it a success. If you cannot donate articles 
or money you can be a purchaser and purchasers 
are as necessary as contributors to the ultimate 
success of the Fair. 


Letters. 

I am glad to report that our little dog, No. 
962, is very satisfactory, a perfect pet for the 
children who adore him, and I think he is very 
happy and contented although he hasn’t ex- 
pressed himself onthat point unless you might say 
he has done so by his name, for the children call 
him “Wag.’’ He is plump and sleek, although 
for several: days after we got him he seemed a 
little sick. He seemed to have something 
caught in his throat and coughed badly. Since 
getting over that he has been fine.—J. B. L. 


In answer to your kind inquiry concerning the 
dog I had from you No. 1448, on May 10, I beg 
to say if he had been made to order he could not 
be better. He is the loveliest of watch dogs, and 
no better ratter exists. He is clean to perfection, 
affectionate, and appreciates the care and love he 
receives from every one who meets him. I would 
not part with him for any consideration. He 
sleeps all day as a rule, though with one eye 
open, but all night he is on the alert and notifies 
me of the least sound of a trespasser. 

I am watchman of the storehouse at Nantasket 
Junction of the New Haven R. R. Co., a lonely 


‘spot, and only for ‘‘Jack’”’ I could not bear the 


loneliness of the long vigil. His only fault is he 
wants to attack every dog he meets, the bigger the 
better. But I keep a chain on him as I travel 
to and fro. Heis indeed a treasure, is happy and 
fat and strong. I am lucky in getting such a 
faithful and trusted helper. Thanking you 
kindly, I am—yYours very truly, 

Victor A. DELAMERE. 


Note: This old man told Miss Starbuck that 
he was a Civil War veteran and was not yet too 
old to shoulder a gun for his country.—A. H. 8. 


20 Bowrn St., NEWTON CENTER, 
September 28, 1917. 

In answer to inquiry about dog 2779 which I 
took August 17, 1917 from you wish to say we 
are all in love with him as he is so quiet and 
affectionate. He seems very contented and 
happy and plays in a most charming manner 
with a little four months’ old kitten. He is the 
constant companion of my mother-in-law whose 
two sons have gone to serve our country, and 
she says she could not get along without him.— 
Respectfully yours, E. B. B. 


~~ 


il 


Teddy. 

When I received Teddy from you last April 
he was thin, had a bad cough and weighed 22 
pounds. Now he is fat, healthy and lively and 
weighs 34 pounds. He is a very good watchdog 
and never gives a false alarm. He loves to be 
petted and I am very much attached to him. 
He has not a mean trick. He is to me like to 
Indian’s medicine bag, ‘“‘beyond price, not to be 
bought, sold or given away.”’ I take great pleas- 
ure in him.—Epwin R. SHort, Malden, Mass’ 


Mother Love. 

When men and women who are fathers and 
mothers rob the fourfooted animals of their 
young do they realize how strong the mother 
love is in most animals? We say most because 
there are a few of the lowest animals who are 
indifferent, and even take an immediate dislike 
to their young, just as there are human mothers 
who have no desire to take care of their own 
children, and gladly leave them to hired help. 
We have even heard of human mothers (but not 
humane) deserting their children. 

A dog that was recently brought to the League 
and had a litter of nine puppies the day after her 
arrival, is not one of the indifferent sort. On 
the contrary she was so savage in the protection 
of her nine little ones during the first two or 
three days after they were born, that it was al- 
most dangerous to open the door of the pleasant 
little room she occupied to feed her; but she has 
now become assured that she has nothing to fear 
from unkind treatment. She has allowed the 
five female puppies to be taken away, and is 
devoting herself happily to her remaining family. 
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Replying to your postal regarding the Maltese 
and white cat ‘“‘Bobby’”’ would say that since 
his arrival here the rats have been very materially 
decreased, and we believe he is doing considerable 
work.—L. 


Tiger cat No: 2282, August 14, is taken satis- 
factory and contented. On his arrival at Magno- 
lia he caught a mouse within five minutes of 
being turned loose in the house. At least three 
more were caught the next day and he soon ex- 
hausted the supply. Dr. Sullivan said truth- 
fully, ““He is some cat!’ Since September 17 
he has been at my home, in Boston. I would be 
interested to know where he lived before he went 
to Carver Street. His habits are admirable, 
and he seems to have been well brought up. 


—C. G. 


A letter about a dog recently buried at Pine 
Ridge Cemetery: 
My pEAR Mrs. SMITH: 

Will you please accept 
these little pictures of my 
dearly loved little dog. 
Sometime I may be able 
to tell you how she came 
to me almost drowned 
in the brook that ran 
through our yard—how 
hard I worked to bring 
her back to life, and 
what a dearly loved com-: 
panion she has been to me 
all these sixteen years. 
I feel so comforted and 
grateful to you for your 
kind interest, and for selecting the little spot for 
her last resting place.—Very sincerely yours, 
(Miss) E. M. W. 


I do the very best I know how—the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. If the end brings me out all right, what is 
said against me won’t amount to anything. If 
the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing 
I was right would make no difference.—ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 
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The Free Clinic. 

Dr. Sullivan who has the Free Clinic and 
Infirmary of the Animal Rescue League has 
some very interesting experiences. One day 
recently three boys, all under twelve years of age, 
poorly dressed, walked over from Cambridge- 
port, barefooted, bringing a mongrel dog that 
had broken his leg. The boys took turns carry- 
ing him, and treated him with the utmost ten- 
derness. It seems the dog jumped off a fence 
and met with this accident. Fortunately, it was 
not a very bad break so the doctor set the leg 
and he has heard since the dog is all right. 


A dog swallowed a black-headed pin. Nothing 
could be done for him at first but the strange 
part of it is that it worked itself into a position 
where after two or three months the doctor could 
feel the head of the pin and he managed to get it 
out without any injury to the collie. The pin 
“was two and one-half inches long and the doctor 
now has it in his office as one of his exhibits. 


Many poor people bring their dogs and cats 
to be treated and the doctor refuses to take from 
them even a penny for advice or medicine when 
he knows they are not able to pay. The clinic at 
the Animal Rescue League is intended for this 
class of people but no animal is ever turned away 
that is brought to the Animal Rescue League in 
need of care. 


A man who came to the League in a fine 
limousine brought a dog badly afflicted with 
mange. The doctor gave him advice and help. 
The man in his gratitude handed him twenty- 
five cents (!) as he took the dog away. 


A very well dressed man brought a dog with 
six teeth to be extracted, and after it was done 
he took him away without a word of thanks. 


A laboring man brought a dog to be examined 
and when he went out handed the doctor a ten 
dollar bill and told him to take whatever he 
thought was right out of it. This man had a 
dollar bill besides the larger amount which he 
handed the doctor, and the doctor upon seeing 


it asked him to give the dollar from which he took 
fifty cents in payment for treatment of the dog 
and for medicine. The contrast between the 
well dressed man who took his dog away without 
a thank you and the laboring man who was will- 
ing to pay anything that the doctor asked for 
the services to his dog was quite noteworthy. 


Dottie. 

We have had many puppies born in our 
kennels, and we have had litters of puppies 
brought in to be disposed of but the smallest 
puppy ever found wandering about uncared 
for and forlorn was brought to us one day in 
September. There was scarcely any hair on its 
tiny body. Its little pathetic face was dotted 
all over with an eruption that might have been 
a humor but we decided was the result of fleas for 
there were fleas crawling about in the few spears 
of hair on the head. But what a change a 
week’s tender care made in the little creature. 
First the eruption disappeared. Then the little 
body began to take on flesh and a soft fuzz of hair 
began to cover the pink skin, but the most 
wonderful change was in the spirit of the forlorn 
little pup. Every moment when she is not 
sleeping she is frolicking. To hear that mite of 
a creature growl and see her seize the bottom of 
your dress or a piece of string and pull at it and 
worry it growling fiercely—is enough to win a 
good laugh from the most melancholy person. 

There is no difficulty in finding a home for,a 
little dog like “‘ Dottie’ (as we named her) but to 
find just the right home for such an active, yet 
tender and sensitive baby dog is not quite so 
easy. We did not want to put her where there 
were children. We wanted her to go to some 
one who would not be too busy to give her the 
care she will need and who understands and loves 
dogs, and who needs just such a cheerful little 
companion, and after two weeks we have found, 
we have every reason to believe, just the place 
for Dottie. As I write this she is spending her 
first night in her new home. Doubtless she 
will be homesick for the loving care of our kind 
helper Mrs. McCullough, who has kept her and 
cared for her since she came to us, but we hope 
to hear a good report from her soon. 

—A.H. §. 
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A Voyage of Discovery 
into unknown seas held much of the same wonder of undiscovered lands 
that still shines for the child who opens a new book. Every volume isa 
voyage for his mind, which may lead to far corners of the earth. Rich 
romance and high adventure await him if his book be rightly chosen. 


THE CHILD’S LIBRARY 


should provide such books, wholesome, and of sound standards and yet satisfying to his 
love of a good story. The list of books published by Ginn and Company contain many 
such books chosen for their faithfulness to the highest literary ideals. Send for the lists 
and descriptions of these series. 

THE CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


THE ‘‘ ONCE UPON A TIME” SERIES THE WOOD FOLK SERIES by William J. Long 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 


A DOG FOOD THAT IS 
ALL FOOD 


Made of the finest quality and most nourish- 
ing ingredients only—including meat fibrine. 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


are to-day, as during the last 50 years, recog- 
nized by dog lovers as the standard food that 


Gi VE U/ S maintains dogs in perfect health and strength. 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Ue Catcogua aaa 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Keeps Them Healthy— Newark, N. J. 
Breath Sweet and Clean 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will] find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of “‘guests’”’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5, 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 


Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRy 
Norra ENp . 
Sout Enp 
CAMBRIDGE . 
STONEHAM 
West Lynn 


Population of cities and towns served : : 3 ; 


Animals received in 1916 


Animals brought in by visitors. _. 
Copies of humane literature distributed 


Visitors received 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated : \ : i 80,000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 : : : 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1916 : Sane ‘ 350 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1916 _.. ; 4 : , : ; 677 
Number of horses given vacations : 5 : : 4 3 3 ; 58 


69 RoxBuRY STREET 

39 NortH BENNET STREET 
109 NoRTHAMPTON STREET 
79 Moore STREET 

.51 MARBLE STREET 

36 STICKNEY STREET 


1,750,000 
46,641 
10,456 
67,500 
30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND 
TWELVE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1916 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. | 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


22,447 
35,450 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


